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(i) Natural resources.
(a) The supply of raw materials.
(3)  The supply of motive power.
(4)  The means of communication.
(5)  The perishable nature of the products.
(6)  The nature of the products:  consumer's or producer's
goods.
(7)  The labour market.
(8)  Irrational motives, e.g. tradition.
Except where natural resources fix the location, each of the other
factors is in no way an obstacle to the mobility of industry,
though it makes it dependent upon certain qualifications. Let
us not deceive ourselves, it will not be possible to put each of
them to equally good account. One or the other might be more
difficult to fulfil under certain conditions; but in the main,
a reasonable balance will be possible. These are only the factors
reacting directly on the location of industry. Space does not
permit us to go into detail. Some of them, however, have been
discussed already in other connections. A limited number of
publications exist which should be consulted if detailed informa-
tion is needed. Yet, excellent as some of them are, the author
is not aware of a single one which deals with the problem of
industrial relocation from the social point of view in the national
planning sense. A wide field of research is still open in this
respect, and a great gap remains to be filled. Strange as it might
be at the first glance, much more valuable direction can be found
in works which treat these problems theoretically than in those
which are concerned in the first place with practical investiga-
tions. The reason might be that the latter deal more with the
existing conditions of the various industries than with the potential
development under changed economic and social conditions,
while the former endeavour to lay down certain principles the
application of which might -be justified under any conditions.
While the choice of location is relatively restricted in the case
of industries which serve a comparatively clearly defined and
limited area, it is much freer in regard to those industries which
supply the national and/or the world market. But it would be
wrong to assume that the former are not liable to national control
because there is less or no competition in their case. This is
only one side of the picture ; right location will almost inevitably
demand some guidance, not only with regard to the choice of
a region, but also with regard to the more suitable district within
the region once it has been chosen. Here, regional and local
planning have their great chance. Nevertheless, there will still
remain a fairly considerable variety of regions between which
industries can make their choice, although two criteria should